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Efficiency  in  Business 

And  What  It  Must  Stand  For. 


Efficiency  in  business,  to  the  average  mind,  has 

stood  for  economy  iu  production,  effectiveness  in 
selling,  and  shrewdness  in  administration;  but  with 
the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  our  time  effi- 
ciency that  is  real,  that  is  enduring,  must  hereafter 
stand  for  something  iHroader  than  tiiis.  It  must 
stand  not  only  for  close  business  management,  the 
saving  of  the  waste,  and  a  keen  insight  into  business 
conditions  and  tendencies  throughout  tfaie  world, 
but  a8  well  for  u  broad  spirit  of  co-operation,  a 
lively  r^ard  for  public  opinion  and,  above  all,  an 
honest,  open  and  square  method  of  business  deal- 
ing. 

The  world  has  moved  very  fast  in  the  last  quarts 

of  a  century.  Great  discoveries,  great  inventions, 
have  made  possible,  have  compiled,  the  adof^on  <tf 
new  methods  in  business,  and  these  have  crowded 
upon  one  another  with  such  rapidity  that  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  wonda-  that  there  has  been 
lacking  the  amount  of  thought  necessary  to  prop- 
erly analyse  the  causes  that  have  broi^t  about  the 
business  conditions  existing  in  our  country  to-day. 

The  changes  in  business  methods  in  the  United 
Btates,  within  the  lifetime  of  nearly  every  man  in 
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this  room,  have  amoanted  almost  to  a  business 
revolntion.  Scarcely  any  line  of  business  is  con- 
ducted to-day,  or  could  be  conducted  to-day^  along 
the  same  lines  that  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  One 
would  think,  from  much  of  the  talk  indulged  in  dur- 
ing recent  years  that  the  great  corporations  of  to- 
day, for  example,  have  been  created  solely  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  comparatively  few  men;  that  they 
eonld  jnst  as  well  have  been  created  at  any  other 
time  in  tlie  world's  liistory  if  the  same  type  of  men 
had  ever  before  existed.  Nothing  is  more  faUadons. 
Donbtless  selfish  men  have  taken  improper  ad- 
vantage here  and  there  of  the  new  conditions 
brought  about  through  the  inventions  and  discov- 
eries of  the  age,  but  these  men  could  not  have  begun 
to  do  what  they  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  these 
same  inventions  and  discoveries — inventions  which, 
in  themselves,  have  been  acclaimed  and  applauded 
as  great  achievements.  We  could  have  no  large  busi- 
ness concerns  and  we  should,  therefore,  have  none 
of  the  troubles  that  beset  us  to-day  as  the  result  of 
these  concerns,  if  with  one  sw^eep  of  the  hand  cer- 
tain inventions  and  discoveries  of  our  time  could 
be  wiped  out  of  existence  and  we  could  be  put  back 
into  the  condition  of  lack  of  intercommunication 
under  which  business  was  conducted  by  our  fore- 
fathers. It  is  the  ocean  greyhound,  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Limited,  the  telegraph,  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone, the  wireless,  that  have  brought  us  where  we 
are.  The  inventors  of  these  methods  of  inter- 
communication are  the  men  who  are  primaiily  re- 
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spomdble  for  our  problems  of  to-day.  One  of  the 
first  requisites  for  doing  business  is  the  ability  to 
communicate  Avith  people.  In  the  olden  days  of 
transportation  of  thought  and  commodity  the  mer- 
chant could  only  communicate  with  a  very  small 
number  of  people;  therefore,  he  could  do  only  a 
small  business  and  he  needed  only  a  sonall  organ- 
ization and  a  small  capital.  To-day  any  man  in 
any  line  of  business  can  communicate  with  any 
number  of  people  he  desires.  With  electricity  he 
can  flai^  his  offer  to  sell  around  the  world.  Every 
man  in  any  given  line  of  business,  no  matter  where 
he  is  located,  has  but  to  have  the  desire  to  offer 
his  wares  for  sale  anywhere  and  he  can  do  it. 
Whether  or  not  lu*  can  <lo  it  successfully,  profitably, 
either  to  himself  or  the  labor  he  employs,  or  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community  he  desires  to  enter, 
may  be  another  question,  but  he  can  at  least  attempt 
it,  for  intercommunication  throughout  the  dviliied 
world  is  noAV  complete. 

This  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
it?  It  is  the  problem  of  the  day,  and  this  problem 
affects  one  and  all — capital,  labw,  the  public,  the 
government.  On  its  solution  depends  not  only  the 
proBpmly  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day,  but 
those  of  to-morrow. 

At  the  present  moment  the  executive  branch  of 
our  government  is  booiding  every  effort  to  accom- 
plish the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
we  are  filled  with  pride  at  the  prospect  that  this 
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new  cliannel  of  coiumerce  opens  up  to  us.  If  this 
canal  means  anything,  it  means  the  placing  of  the 
United  (States  in  the  very  center  of  the  path  of  com- 
m&ce  in  the  future.  While  the  executive  branch  is 
engaged  in  this  splendid  undertaking  we  are  wait- 
ing Avith  bated  breath  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  our 
country  to  decide,  in  effect,  whether  we  shall,  as  a 
country,  do  business  on  a  wholesale  or  retail  plan; 
and  our  Congress  reuses  to  put  a  single  ship  of 
commerce  on  the  seas. 

We  are  not  agreed,  and  a  house  divided  against 
itself  is  bound  to  fall.  Until  we  adjust  our  own 
dittereiices  and  decide  what  are  to  be  our  business 
standards,  our  business  method^  we  cannot  hope 
for  that  efficiency  and  that  material  prosperity  to 
which  the  natural  resources  of  our  country  entitle 
us;  and  it  is  just  as  important  to  our  foreign  trade 
relations  as  it  is  to  our  domestic  trade  relations 
that  we  settle  with  all  possible  dic^tch  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  United  States  is  going  to  do  busi- 
ness. We  must  at  least  have  certainty. 

Normal  conditions  now  are  vastly  different  from 
normal  conditions  in  the  past.  When  a  man  can 
sit  at  his  desk  in  Boston  and  talk  to  a  man  who  is 
at  his  desk  in  Chicago,  and  close  a  business  trans- 
action without  either  man  leaving  his  chair,  each 
recc^isdng  the  other's  voice,  what  matters  it  that 
there  are  three  or  four  States  separating  their 
bodies?  Their  minds  have  met  more  quickly  than 
could  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  in  adjoin- 
ing buildings  twenty-five  years  ago.  Electricity  hs^s 


emancipated  the  mind  from  the  body  and  given  it 
wings.  It  is  the  mind — ^not  the  body — ^that  does  busi- 
ness. Think  of  it !  By  placing  a  wire  to  one's  ear 
the  mind  through  the  voice  can  fly  to  a  distant  cily, 
do  business  there  and  return,  and  immediately  go 
oSl  to  another  city,  do  business  there  and  return, 
and  do  this  as  many  times  in  a  day  as  occasion  re- 
quires. 

These  marvelous  change  &pply  to  all  phases  of 

life.  Tlie  farmer,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  isolated 
on  his  farm.  He  raised  his  produce  and  hauled  it 
to  the  nearest  town  without  knowing,  when  he  left 
his  farm,  what  he  could  get  for  it,  being  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  storekeeper  when  he  reached 
his  market.  Now  the  Free  Rural  Delivery  brings 
him  his  daily  paper,  containing  all  the  market  quo- 
tations at  home  and  abroad.  In  place  of  killing  a 
dozen  chickens,  taking  them  to  town  by  team,  ask- 
ing the  storekeeper  to  buy  them,  and  being  forced 
to  accept  what  the  storekeeper  is  willing  to  give, 
he  stays  at  home  until  the  storekeeper  calls  him  up 
by  telephone  and  asks  if  he  will  do  the  storekeeper 
the  favor  of  selling  him  a  dozen  chickens;  and  the 
farmer  knows  what  price  he  is  going  to  get  before 
he  kills.  Having  killed  the  chickens,  he  whisks 
them  into  town  on  a  trolley  car  or  in  an  auto- 
mobile— thus  saving,  first,  a  long  journey  with  a 
team ;  second,  ottering  his  articles  around  town  and 
taking  whatever  price  for  them  he  can  get;  and, 
third,  considerable  time  for  work  on  the  farm.  How 


greatly  has  electricity  enhanced  the  efficiency  of  the 

former ! 

What  a  complete  change,  what  an  absolute  re- 
versal of  the  order  of  things  in  a  handfnl  of  years! 
The  attempt  by  humans  to  make  laws  that  will  nul- 
lify conditions  that  have  come  about  through  the 
conquest  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  will  never  suc- 
ceed. One  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  l^islate 
against  lightning.  If  this  country  does  not  want 
business  done  with  the  instruments  that  inventors 
and  discoverers  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  busi- 
ness men,  then  eradicate  the  causes,  not  the  results. 
B^in  by  electrocuting  Edison  and  Marconi;  ap^- 
hend  the  Wright  brothers  and  put  them  behind  the 
bars! 

A  few  years  ago,  largely  owing  to  new  instru- 
ments for  the  conduct  of  business,  a  commercial 
war  was  raging^  the  like  of  which  was  never  before 
known  in  business  affairs.  In  war  it  is  not  the  long- 
range  fighting  that  costs  so  dearly  in  human  life; 
it  is  the  struggle  in  the  trenches.  When  the  armies 
are  fighting  at  long  range  no  one  can  tell  when  thei 
battle  will  be  over,  nor  who  will  win,  nor  what  the! 
loss  of  life  will  be;  but  as  the  armies  draw  ch)ser 
and  closer  together,  the  battle  becomes  fiercer,  thej 
destniction  more  deadly.  When  the  men  finally 
enter  the  trenches,  the  destruction  is  frightful  and 
the  end  is  near.  When  businem  men  in  New  York 
were  competing  with  business  men  in  Chicago,  in 
the  days  of  the  stage-coach,  competition  betweeni 
the  two  cities  did  not  do  so  much  barm ;  but  with 
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the  advent  of  the  fast  trains,  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone,  they  got  into  each  other's  trenches,  and 
the  competition  was  indeed  deadly.  This  is  what 
has  been  happening  in  business  in  the  United  States, 
largely  owing  to  the  agencies  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, which  have  annihilated  distance  and  made 

the  world  so  smajl. 
Some  of  ns,  believing  that  some  snbstitate  must 

be  found  for  the  ruthless  competition  that  is  so 
deadly  in  close-range  ^hting  in  business,  have  been 
endeavoring  to  build  a  bridge  from  old  methods  to 
new,  from  barbarous  competition  to  humane  co- 
operation.  Whether  or  not  we  shall  succeed  and 
the  structure  will  safely  carry,  only  time  can  tell. 
The  structure  may  breaks  through  faulty  construc- 
tion, or  because  vandals  cut  some  of  the  strands. 
In  either  case  many  would  be  precipitated  into  the 
raging  tonrents;  but,  assuming  the  continuance  in 
use  of  the  instruments  with  which  business  is  now 
being  conducted,  of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain — 
the  world  must,  the  world  will,  get  across  such  a 
bridge,  by  peaceable  and  safe  methods  maybe,  but 
in  iany  event  and  at  all  hazards  it  will  get  across. 
For  how  can  we  applaud  the  constant  flooding  of 
the  world  with  inventions  and  devices  for  drawing 
it  closer  and  closer  together  in  business  and  social 
relations,  and  at  the  same  time  condemn  the  move- 
ment to  get  away  from  ruthless  competition  and 
adopt  more  co-operative  methods? 

Gomi»etition  under  present  methods  of  life  is  too 
destructive  to  be  tolerated.  CJo-operation  must  be- 
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come  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  tlie  only  method 
that  will  provide  an  efficiency  snch  as  will  answer 
future  conditions  of  life;  and  the  nation  that  first 
recognizes  this  and  works  out  the  problem  Will  be 
the  nation  to  lead  in  the  future.  Many  of  ns — ^yes, 
nearly  all  of  us — who  are  now  in  middle  life,  were 
brought  up  to  believe  the  old  ada^e  that  ^^Compe- 
tition is  the  life  of  trade."  Competition  in  the  long 
ago  doubtless  did  stimulate  trade,  but  it  Avas  almost 
always  to  the  smous  misfortnne  of  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals. A  highly  developed  competitive  system 
gave  ruinously  low  prices  at  one  time  and  unwar- 
rantedly  high  prices  at  another  time.  When  the 
low  prices  prevailed  labor  was  sorely  hurt;  when 
'  the  high  prices  previdled  the  public  paid  the  bills. 
Competition  is  much  like  the  robbing  of  Peter  to 
pay  Paul ;  what  one  gains  the  other  loses.  In  so  far 
as  competition  represents  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
it  very  often  means  the  survival  of  the  strongest; 
in  other  words,  that  ^^might  makes  right."  In  this 
day  of  close  intercommunication,  methods  that  are 
harmful  and  practices  that  are  injurious  injure 
many  more  people  than  they  did  long  ago. 

This  past  Fall  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute invited  representatives  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institutes  of  Europe  to  come  here  as  its  guests.  Over 
twenty-five  of  sut^h  representatives  came  and  a 
ntimber  of  days  were  spent  in  conferences  in  this 
country.  The  question  of  competition  versus  co- 
operation throughout  the  world  was  dwelt  on  at 
great  length  by  representatives  from  all  nations. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  meetings  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  an  International  Institute  be  organ- 
ized, and  as  this  met  with  favor  another  suggestion 
was  made  that  a  seal  or  emblem  of  some  sort  be 
designed  that  could  be  used  by  the  International 
Institute.  Several  designs  were  submitted.  Finally 
one  was  offered  that  showed  in  tlie  center  of  the 
sketch  a  number  of  swords  and  bayonets  thrust  into 
the  ground  and  others  being  made  into  plough- 
shares.. At  the  top  were  the  words,  "Eight  is 
mighty'  and  at  the  bottom  was  the  one  wtwrd,  "Co- 
operation.'^   It  was  surprising  to  see  how  quickly 
this  emblem  appealed  to  every  man,  no  matter  from 
wliat  country ;  and  it  was  clearly  because  eax^h  man, 
being  a  leader  in  his  industry  in  his  o^vn  country, 
had  become  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  by  the  use 
of  the  cable,  the  telephone  and  the  fast  sliips,  he 
either  had  to  %ht  ^ast  and  furiously  and  at  great 
risk  all  over  the  world,  or  he  had  to  do  business  on 
a  "live  and  let  live '  basis.  Only  a  few  years  ago  if 
these  same  men  had  met,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many 
of  them,  if  asked  for  a  design  for  a  seal  for  an 
International  Steel  Association,  would  have  said 
that  the  wording  should  be,  "Might  is  right  Com- 
petition." 

But  if  we  are  to  have  co-operation  in  place  oi  com- 
petition we  can  only  have  the  sort  that  is  real,  that 
permeates  everywhere — co-operaticai  between  man- 
ager and  stockliolders,  between  manager  and  labor, 
between  manager  and^public,  between  manager  and 
government  Co-operati<m  that  gives  bett«  oppw^ 
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tanities  to  managers  to  enrich  themselves  and  does 
noOiiiig  more  will  no  longer  endure.  CkH>peration 
that  increases  profits  to  stockholders  but  does  not 
improve  tiie  condition  of  labor  cannot  endure.  Co- 
operation that  means  snbertantial  benefits  to  stock- 
holders and  labor,  but  ignores  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
liCy  will  ultimately  fail*  This  is  so  because  the 
masses  have  been  taught  to  think.  In  our  country 
the  State  and  wealthy  individuals  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  spending  mon^  to  educate  ihe 
masses,  to  teach  them  to  think.  Having  done  this, 
we  must  e:iq>ect  to  aimwer  the  questionB  that  such 
teachings  naturally  prompt-  You  cannot  spend  a 
million  dollars  on  the  education  of  one  generation 
without  having  a  million  questions  raised  by  tiie 
next  generation. 

As  a  result  of  the  educational  process  that  has 
been  going  on,  one  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
present  generation  is,  ^^What  is  the  proper  division 
of  profits  ^s  between  capital  and  labor?"  This 
question  is  being  mistaken  in  many  quarters  for 
a  demand  for  higher  wages;  but  the  question  can 
never  be  answered  by  a  mere  increase  in  wages  or 
even  by  frequent  increases  in  wages.  The  increas- 
ing intelligence  of  the  people,  which  the  State  and 
men  of  wealth  have  brouj^ht  about  through  their 
contributions  for  educational  purposes,  has  raised 
the  question,  not  as  to  the  amount  a  man  is  paid 
for  his  services,  but  as  to  whether  or  not  the  amount 
he  is  paid,  be  it  little  or  much,  is  his  fair  proportion 
of  what  is  made  in  the  business  ol  which  he  is  a 
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part.  We  see  many  instances  in  life  where  manual 
labor  is  performed  by  people  for  small  pay,  and 
yet  willingly  performed  because  they  know  that 
what  they  are  paid  is  all  that  the  calling  can  right- 
fnlfy  stand. 

When  labor  is  in  serious  doubt  or  is  practically 
certain  that  it  is  not  getting  its  fair  proportion,  an 
increase  in  wage  is  too  much  like  a  bribe,  and,  in 
many  cases,  simply  arouses  suspicion  and  thus  adds 
fuel  to  the  flame.  If  we  are  going  to  get  away  from 
ruinous  competition  to  a  co-operative  or  "live  and 
let  live"  baais,  we  must  eo-opaate  all  along  the 
line,  and  to  co-operate  between  capital  and  labor 
there  must  be  a  show-down  as  to  what  the  business 
is  doing;  there  must  be  publicity  and  frankness,  to 
the  end  tliat  the  labor  part  of  the  concern  may 
^  know  what  the  capital  is  doing  and  making;  and 
my  experience  has  been  that  this,  in  place  of  being 
a  dangerous  policy  for  a  concern  to  adopt,  is  the 
only  safe  policy,  and  that,  once  adopted — adopted 
honestly  and  sincerely, — ^it  goes  far  toward  adjust- 
ing many  differences  that  have  arisen. 

The  day  of  the  secretive  method,  of  getting  away 
with  improper  profits,  i&  gone;  but  thia  does  not 
mean  that  the  day  of  substantial  profit  to  capital 
is  gone,  liroadly  speaking,  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  following  principle  should  be  adopted  in 
the  organization  of  American  business  concerns, 
viz. :  The  organization  of  men  managing  any  given 
business,  including  all  workers,  should  be  paid  th^r 
salaries  and  wages  for  rendering  service  of  a  kind 
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that  would  earn  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  \ 
keep  the  business  rehabilitated,  to  pay  interest  on 
any  bonded  debt  there  might  be,  and  dividends  on 
preferred  shares  of  stock,  when  conservatively 
issued.  If  this  organization  of  men,  brain  workers 
and  hand  workers  together,  should  develop  so  high 
a  type  of  eflficiency  that  their  efforts  produce  more 
profits  for  the  concern  than  is  necessary  for  these 
purposes,  such  profits  would  naturally  go  to  the 
common  stockholders ;  and  at  this  point  the  organ- 
ization of  men  who  carry  on  the  business  should 
shai-e  with  the  common  stockholders  this  extra 
profit  earned;  and  the  basis  of  this  sharing  should  1 
be  with  regard  to  the  original  cash  value  of  the  com-  f 
mon  stock  when  the  company  was  organized,  the  , 
nature  of  the  service  performed,  the  difficulties  in-  ^ 
volved  in  the  business  venture,  length  of  service,  > 
etc.  Broadly  speaking,  this  basis  of  profit  sharing  ^ 
would  liave  enormous  advantages  all  around.  The  i 
very  fact"  that  the  organization  was  employed  under 
such  a  contract  by  the  stockholders  would  furnish 
to  the  bondholders  of  such  a  company  the  strongest 
possible  probabiUty  of  receiving  the  interest  regu- 
larly on  their  bonds,  since  the  organization  would 
constantly  have  as  its  goal  the  object  of  earning 
something  on  the  common  stock ;  and  this  in  itself 
would  make  it  quite  certain  that  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  would  be  earned,  if  such  a  thing  were  at  all 
possible. 

Men  worthy  to  be  called  men,  in  whatever  calling 
they  may  be^  do  not  want  something  for  nothing. 
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The  gratuity  at  the  end  of  the  year,  tiie  Christmas 
present,  w^hen  it  comes  more  or  less  unexpectedly 
and  as  a  gift,  does  not  give  real  satisfaction  to  the 
mind  of  the  worker.  He  is  apt  to  feel  tliat  it  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  what  is  justly  due  him,  and  so  it 
serves  the  opposite  purpose  of  that  intended — ^it 
embitters  his  feeling  instead  of  strengthening  his 
loyalty.  Besides,  money  received  in  this  way  is 
too  often  spent  for  some  transient  pleasare;  it  is 
seldom  saved.  A  definite  statement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  year  to  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  any 
given  business,  as  to  what  is  exx>ected  of  them  dur- 
ing that  year,  coupled  with  the  promise  that  if  cer- 
tain results  are  accomplished  each  man  will  have 
a  share  in  that  accomplishment  in  proportion,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  what  he  has  contributed,  sets 
a  goal  that  can  be  intelligently  striven  for.  If  suc- 
cess attends  such  co-operative  effort  and  profits  are 
earned,  the  men  understand  how  they  were  earned 
and  they  rejoice,  not  only  in  the  larger  income  they 
receive,  but  as  well  in  having  achieved  success.  And 
where  is  the  man,  whatever  his  sphere  of  life,  who 
does  not  enjoy  the  tingle  that  comes  with  success? 

So  far  as  iiossible,  the  extra  compensation  earned 
under  these  conditions  should  not  be  distributed  in 
eaahy  but  in  stock,  or,  if  the  bu&dness  be  a  small 
one,  in  a  certificate  of  interest  of  some  kind  that 
keeps  the  man's  profits  invested  in  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  This  accomplishes  two  ymj 
important  things:  First,  it  gives  the  man  a  direct 
and  pecnniaiy  interest  in  the  business  and  con* 
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vinces  him  that  he  is  a  partner  in  fact;  and  there 
are  a  thansand  and  one  ways  in  which  he  will  be- 
come more  efficient  to  the  busincBS  becanse  of  this 
feeling.  Second,  it  induces  him  to  save,  in  place  of 
spending  this  extra  compensation  on  something  nn- 
necessary,  or  of  using  it  to  increase  the  cost  of  his 
living,  or  of  putting  it  into  some  outside  inyestment 
that  will  probably  cause  him  worry  and  distract  his 
attention  from  his  business.  Nothing  so  tends  to 
increase  elfici^Qr  in  an  <n^nization  of  men  as  the 
stimulating  of  a  real,  lively  interest  on  the  part  of 
each  indiyidual  in  his  daily  taedc. 

Profit  sharing  that  is  real,  that  is  practical,  is  far 
from  bonus  giving*  Profit  sharing  should  not  only 
give  better  and  more  equitable  compensation,  bat 
should  teach,  foster  and  provide  a  means  for  saving. 
A  constantly  increasing  wage  scale  means  a  con- 
stantly increasing  living  scale  and  a  larger  purchas- 
ing i>ower  for  commodities,  which  means  higher 
prices  for-  such  commodities.  Profit  sharing  should 
mean  profit  saving,  and  this  accomplished  would 
mean  many  men  having  many  dollars  saved  and  to 
their  credit,  in  place  of  three  or  four  men  in  the 
same  business  having  many  dollars  to  their  credit. 
Accumulated  wealth  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  development  and  welfare  of  any  nation,  but  it 
can  be  had  just  as  well  in  groups  as  in  units. 

Our  large  business  corporations  have  been  popu- 
larly described  as  trusts,  and  in  one  sense  of  the 
word  the  term  is  more  aptly  applied  to  them  than 
many  of  us  have  in  the  past  taken  thought  to 
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realise.  They  are  organizations  to  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  public  has  entrusted  its  money  and 
to  which,  on  the  other  hand,  labor  has  entrusted 
its  welfare;  and  the  managers  of  great  cur])oi-ations, 
therefore,  assume  in  a  very  real  sense  a  trusteeship 
in  respect  to  the  public  at  large — both  the  public 
which  invests  its  money  and  the  public  which  is 
employed  as  labor.  It  is  largely  because  the  man* 
agers  of  corporations  have,  in  many  instances, 
failed  to  appreciate  that  they  are  indeed  trustees 
and  have  often  acted  as  thev  would  liad  thev  been 
partners  in  a  firm,  that  we  are  to-day  confronted 
with  the  corporation  problem  as  it  is  generally 
viewed,  and  that  some  corporations  are  regarded 
with  ill  favor  in  quarters  where  they  ^ould  be  re- 
garded with  approval, 

1  believe  that  of  late  there  has  be^  a  develop- 
ment of  the  business  conscience — a  growing  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  corporation  managers  of  theii' 
trusteeship;  and  wh^  the  giant  corporation  stands 
for  public  co-operation,  and  each  of  the  elements 
of  which  the  corporation  is  made  up  realizes  what 
it  owes  as  a  duty  to  the  othm,  we  shall  be  far  on 
the  road  to  a  solution  of  our  problem.  The  duty 
of  a  corporation  to  its  stockholders  is  no  more 
sacred  than  its  duty  to  its  employees,  and  to  neither 
is  its  duty  more  sacred  than  to  the  public  at  lai^. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  from  this  view  is  that 
cwporations  should  rightfully  be  subjected  to  gov- 
mimental  suparvision.  I,  for  on^  firmly  b^eve 
in  federal  regulation  and  that  publicity  should  be 
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the  main  stem  in  the  system  of  governmental  super- 
vision. Enforce  rigid  and  thorough  publicity  and 
the  evils  of  corporation  management  will  largely 
disappear;  for  evils,  once  fully  known,  cannot  per- 
sist in  the  face  of  public  sentiment.  In  an  address 
I  deliva^  at  Columbia  CoU^e  about  three  years 
ago  I  dwelt  at  length  on  this  phase  of  our  corpora- 
tion problems. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  mistakes  of  corporate 
management  have  occurred  because  managers  have 
failed  to  realize  that  they  were  not  in  business  as 
individuals,  but  were  working  for  other  people, 
whom  they  were  in  honor  bound  to  honestly  and 
faithfully  serve;  and  further,  that  they  owed  a  duty 
to  the  general  public  and,  in  the  long  run,  couM 
best  serve  themselves  and  their  stockholders  by 
recognizing  that  duty  and  respecting  it. 

It  is  not  sufficient  in  corporate  management  to  do 
the  best  one  can  from  day  to  day.  Corporate  re- 
sponsibility extends  beyond  to-day.  It  is  the  fore- 
sight, the  planning  ahead,  the  putting  the  house  in 
order  for  the  storms  of  the  future,  that  are  the  true 
measure  not  only  of  the  best  and  highest  steward- 
ship, but  as  trvlj  of  the  h^^faest  order  of  man- 
agerial ability  itself. 

We  can  back  and  fill,  we  can  talk  and  scold,  we 
can  threaten  and  abuse  and  prophesy  dire  things, 
yet  there  will  be  but  one  ultimate  result,  viz., 
progress  and  growth.  We  can  delay  the  onward 
movement  for  a  time;  we  can  make  it  very  costly, 
but  nevertheless  the  movement  will  be  onward  and 
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co-op»ation  will  follow  competition  just  as  surely 
as  the  electric  light  followed  the  tallow  candle. 

In  the  very  beginning  the  universe  was  organized, 
and  all  that  man  has  done  in  society,  in  the  church, 
and  is  now  trying  to  do  in  business,  and  all  that  he 
can  do  in  the  centuries  to  come,  can  never  bring 
to  pass  so  complete  a  form  of  oi^anization,  so  vast 
a  trust,  so  centralized  a  form  of  control  as  passes 
befwe  our  eyes  each  twenty-four  hours  of  our  lives 
as  we  contemplate  that  all-including  system  of  or- 
ganization called  the  universe.  It  does  not  require 
a  very  vivid  imagination  to  picture  the  waste,  the 
destruction,  the  chaos  that  would  follow  if  there 
were  not  p^ect  oi^nization,  p^ect  co-operation, 
perfect  regulation,  perfect  control  in  the  affairs  of 
the  universe.  How  should  we  get  on,  tw  example, 
if  there  were  incessant  competition  between  day 
and  night,  or  a  constant  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween the  seasons?  Does  any  one  for  a  mom^t 
think  that  he  would  prefer  such  a  condition  to  the 
co-operation  that  now  exists  through  all  the  affairs 
of  the  universe?  Oi^nization,  co-operation,  regu- 
lation, control,  being  the  all-permeating  principles 
of  the  universe,  the  presomption  is  in  favor  of  them 
wherever  we  find  them  or  the  possibility  of  their 
coming  into  play. 

The  foundations  of  our  nation  were  laid  here  in 
New  England — not  by  professional  politicians,  but 
by  men  of  affairs  who  considered  it  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  to  perform  public  service.  The  founda- 
tions they  laid  remain  sound  and  good,  but  the 
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superstnictores,  political  and  industrial,  which 
have  been  built  upon  the  foundations,  like  the  early 
railways^  have  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Ther  answered  the  convenience  an<lj  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  needs  of  a  jmst  generation ;  but  they  have 
become  nnsnited  to  the  changed  conditions  of  to- 
day. Evolution  and  education  going  hand  in  hand 
have  wrought  the  great  change.  The  wastefulness 
and  the  glaring  abuses  of  long-accustomed  methods 
in  politics  and  business  have  become  intolerable. 
Regrading  and  rebuilding  have  become  a  necessity. 
There  must  be  a  straightening  of  the  ways,  a  re- 
lev^ing  of  the  rough  places.  The  process  thus  far 
has  been  unpleasant,  disturbing,  costly,  perhaps 
dangerous;  but  it  is  not  only  necessary — it  is  in- 
evitable— ^a  process  of  life  which  is  bound  to  push 
forward.  And  its  result  will  be  good  or  bad,  a  bane 
or  a  blessing,  not  altogether  according  to  the  guid- 
ance and  leadersliip  which  it  receives,  but  mainly 
according  to  the  character  of  the  life  that  is  in  the 
nation ;  for  in  this  land  of  ours  the  people  are  the 
legitimate  rulers.  Moreover,  in  every  emergency 
ihe  people  make  their  power  felt;  tkey  assume  re- 
sponsibilities; they  are  assuming  new  responsibili- 
ties now;  you  can  feel  it  in  the  air;  and  the  result 
of  the  reconstruction  now  beginning  will  be,  not  as 
individuals  or  classes  might  wish  it  to  be,  but  such 
as  will  really  represrat  the  collective  mind  of  the 
whole  people. 

My  contact  with  many  different  classes  of  people 
ifi  many  different  walks  of  life  has  convinced  me 
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that  th^  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 

country  when  the  solution  of  great  problems  could 
be  so  safely  left  to  the  peopl^  provided  the  prob- 
lems are  fairly  and  fully  presented.  The  danger 
lies  in  lack  of  information,  lack  of  discussion,  lack 
of  disinterested  lead^  who  are  th<H?oughly  in* 
formed  and  who  have  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. Our  problems  being  of  the  most  practical 
sort  cannot  be  successfully  solved  by  theorists  or 
politicians.  What  we  must  now  have  is  construc- 
tive work — ^work  by  men  who  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are  and  who  are  patriotic  enough  to  give  their 
time  and  their  talents  to  working  them  out  for  tiie 
best  and  ultimate  good  of  one  and  all. 

The  men  in  this  room  are  typical  representatives 
of  their  ree^^ective  communities.  Each  one  of  you 
owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  kin,  to  his  country,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  his  f orefath^s  by  giving  to 
public  questions  a  certain  proportion  of  his  earnest 
thought  and  action.  At  no  time  since  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  has  such  service  as  this  hem  more 
necessary,  and  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  it 
here,  there  and  everywhere  throi:^out  our  land 
will  depend  b^ond  question  the  right  solution  of 
our  present  problems  and  the  future  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  our  people. 
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